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ABSTRACT 

This study dealt with a group of teachers in one 
particular untraditional school. Bright Meadows (fictitious name) , 
and surveyed their responses, feelings, reactions to ideology, the 
environment and the events which constitute the school as a social 
institution. Data were gathered by means of a series of interviews 
based on peoples* memories; no running record of experimental 
classroom practices was kept over the years. The interviews were 
designed to obtain answers in an open-ended manner; interviewees were 
encouraged to talk. Three interview schedules were used; a) Interview 
Schedule One was for the faculty teaching at Bright Meadows, b) 
Interview Schedule Two was for the former faculty, and c) Interview 
Schedule Three was for the 10 non- teaching staff members in the 
school. The ssample consisted of a total of 9 2 respondents. The 
information collected w?s coded and placed on the computer; each 
question was analyzed for frequency distribution. Results of the 
study indicate that teachers at Bright Meadows feel positively toward 
the school and think that the goal for students contributes to their 
own professional freedom in the school. Eight factors are presented 
on a supportive environment in which teachers can grow. The informal 
socialization which occurs at Bright Meadows is considered 
insufficient to prepare teachers to effectively implement the school 
goals. Continuous in-service training and clear leadership are 
recommended. Appendixes and an extensive bibliography are included. 
(MJM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Thi« document describes a study of teachers* attitudes and feelings 
toward the school in which they work, in this case, an unorthodox junior 
high school in a suburb of an eastern metropolis. The investigation deals 
primarily with how teachers feel about the goals of the school and how 
these affect teachers professionally and personally; what they perceive to 
be a supportive environment in which they can grow professionally and per- 
sonally; and how they perceive the socialization which occurs in the school. 

Bright Meadows, a school which has been in existence fourteen years, 
incorporates several ideals of the progressive movement in education, 
literature which is relevant to that fact and a history of the school 
wane used to place Bright Meadows in context. 

The study itself was conducted by means of a series of interviews, 
using a schedule. The information thus collected was then coded, placed 
on the computer and each question was analysed for frequency distributions. 

Two major samples were used in this study: the larger sample was 
made up of teachers at the school in the second half of the academic year 
1969-70. The second sample was composed of teachers who had taught in the 
school since 1961 when Bright Meadows instituted the program which led to 
its unorthodoxy, but who were no longer at the school. 

In general, the study establishes that teachers at Bright Meadows 
feel positively toward the school and think that the goal for students 
in fact contributes to their own professional freedom in the school* 
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The study shows that the following factors constitute a supportive 
environment in which teachers can grow professionally and personally: 
l) that the school has stated goals for students; 2) that teachers per- 
ceive that the implementation of the goals is different from what happens 
in most schools; 3) that teachers have the freedom and opportunity to 
learn and try out new skills and competencies in the course of teaching 
because the teaching role includes a variety of components; h) that there 
is an opportunity for leadership among teachers; 5) that teachers can 
develop the curriculum and have control over what and how they teach; 

6) that teachers are involved in the governance of the school; 7) that 
teachers are working with what they consider to be a very competent 
staff in a way which is open and helpful; and 8) that teachers relate 
to children in a humane manner. 

The study also demonstrates that the informal socialization which 
occurs at Bright Meadows is considered to be insufficient to prepare 
them to implement the goals of the school as effectively as they would 
like. Teachers express the need for continuous in-service training and 
clear leadership. 
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Preface 

Institutions, like individuals who establish meaningful relation- 
ships, create private languages* One long-lived Bright Meadows expression 
is that "the school is built on paper." This refers, in part, to the 
fact that Bright Meadows has been very well documented by people both 
from within and without. But one aspect of the school which has been 
little discussed, certainly on paper, is what it is like to be a teacher 
there. 

On the national scene, the trend has been the opposite. Teachers 
are very much in the literature, as writers and critics, as objects of 
surveys, as subjects of conferences, as heroes in television dramas, and 
as factors in the educational debate. For example, whether one looks at 
the Plowden Report which asserts the need and efficacy of the informal or 
open classroom, or whether one looks at the Silberman report which finds 
American schools joyless, oppressive and mutilating, one cannot but see 
the implications for teachers. If schooling is to change, teacher 1 cus- 
tomary roles must change. 

While it has long been a tradition in America for the schools to 
socialize children into the society, as well as to prepare them for doing 
the work of the society, it is now beooming fashionable also to expect 
the schools to cure the societal ills; this at a time when it is becoming 
unquestionably accepted (althou^i John Dewey pointed this out in 1916) 
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that the school provides only a small fraction of the total education of 
the child; this at a time also when the society is changing more rapidly 

than ever before* 

Whatever one believes to be the function of schooling, one cannot 
avoid the fact that one places a great deal of the burden for fulfilling 
the job on the shoulders of teachers, Myron Lieberman in Thft, Pi 

PiihUo Education goes even further, saying that "most worthwhile educa- 
tional reforms will have to be initiated and carried out by teachers" 
(underlining mine). 

We know a great deal about what teachers are like in the typical 
school. We can ? p jk at our memories of teachers we have had. We can 
look at non-fiction like Myron Bienton * s book. What * s Happened to Teacher, 
or we can look at a novel like Up The D own Staircase, for that picture. 
But what are they like in a school that is trying (the word is advisedly 
underlined) what the Plowden and Silberman reports suggest, what the 
Romantic critics cry out for? This is what interests me about Bright 
Meadows and this is what I plan to examine Ln this dissertation. 

Before looking at the teachers themselves, one must examine the 
setting in which they find themselves. The setting of Bright Meadows 
is best described by a history of the school. 
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Chapter Ones Part One; The Historical Setting 

1. The Problem oi Historiography 

As Joseph Conrad so clearly demonstrates in his novels, arriving 
at the truth, whatever that may be, is a tortuous path, strewn with quo- 
tations within quotations and approximations within approximations. 
Reconstructing what actually happened in an institution, and why it 
happened, has the same kinds of hazards# This particular institution. 
Bright Meadows, offers the historian several kinds of obstacles, because 
in some ways more than enough has been written about it, and in other 
ways there is a shocking paucity of documentation# For example, no 
running record of experimental classroom practices was kept by the school 
over the years. While there is always the problem of distance sod bias 

in the resurrection of events from a variety of sources. Bright Meadows has 

la 

been the center of so much controversy because of its "unorthodoxy" that 

for every event there are undoubtedly more interpretations extant than 

lb 

for most schools. 

There were three specific problems which were faced in tiying to es- 
tablish what happened at Bright Meadows and why. First, the problem of 
people 5 people's memories are frail. They simply cannot remember some 
details such as names, numbers, dates. For exairple, it was impossible to 



la 

The term "unorthodox" with regard to Bright Meadows means that the 
school was structured (organized) and governed (administered) in a manner 
which was not customary to public education \ "unat it had goals for students 
which were reflected directly in the curriculum and in the conventions of 
the school which were not conventions typically found in public schools, and 
that it was a school whose administration and faculty consciously set them- 
selves the task of diverging from the norm of public education. 

lb 

The problem was, however, not unknown to other educators. Tolstoy 
reports that the parents of the students at Tasnaya Polyana thought ab- 
solutely contradictory opinions of what was happening in the school. 
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ascertain exactly how many parents asked to have their children not 
participate in the pilot project. The people questioned all agree that 
it was in the area of a handful, but that is as precise as they can be. 
While it would be interesting to know the accurate number, it will not 
detract from this paper if the estimate is off by five. 

Perhaps a more serious question is why in 19^7 the use of data 
processing was abandoned. Again here, many people remembered various 
feelings of dissatisfaction, either because it was discarded or because 
it was not discarded sooner, but the teachers who are still at Bright 
Meadows who were present when that decision was made cannot remember 
its origin. 

A second issue, which seems extremely significant and infinitely 
more complex, is the issue of reputation, which is to say, how do people 
want to appear as a result of what happened at the school. If it is 
important to them to seem to have thought rigorously of all contin- 
gencies and have made careful, calculated decisions, they may report 
what they wish had happened, or they may imply that something was con- 
sidered and forsaken which in fact was not. If they have not much at 
stake, either because they were not closely involved in the management 
of the school, or because their reputation was already established, they 
may report events more informally, less defensively or less apologetically, 
A good example is the issue of parental participation in the original 
planning of the pilot program, which has today become important since we 
are in a period of discussion about "community control." One of the 
Centerville city-wide administrators, who was closely associated with 
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Bright Meadows, and is noir a superintendent of schools in a nearby 
community , said n Nobody thought about parents being involved in those 
days* Certainly not in Centerville* where there had never been any 
question of the community being behind the school system .” 2 The first 
principal said* "We were in a hurry and we didn’t know where we were 
going so we didn’t really want 10 include parents." The coordinator 
of the original project who is still at Bright Meadows explaining the 
program to visitors says, ":Ct was our greatest mistake not to have in- 
cluded parents. We’ve been paying for it ever since." A former Bright 
Meadows teacher who later became assistant principal and is now teaching 
in an experimental school in Centerville said that "the comuni ty was 
involved from the very beginning* I think the reason we are saying 
that the community was not involved is because people believe it, I 
don’t think that’s true at all. If we mads any errors at all, it ie 
because we may have been taking the pulse of the people who were for us 
in the first place." The result of these various views is that it is not 
clear to what extent and how the community was involved. 

The second category of sources is the printed word. To glean 
anythin' from this category requires all the skills of literary criticism* 
Everything that is published in the school is always proofread with an 
eye to the community because there is no piece of paper in that school 
which might not go home with some child, either accidentally or purposely* 



henceforth, unless otherwise indicated all quotations corns from 
the interview transcripts* 
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While the school Irles to be hfcnest in what It writes, it does not want 
to publicise all of its problems, since as everyone knows, everyone has 
problems* As a result most reports such as Title HI reports concen- 
trate on progress and potential for growth; Newsletters to Parents tend 
to be full of factual items intended to inform parents of what is hap- 
pening, but of necessity these are not full accounts. Dissemination 
descriptions sent all over the country are designed to pass along ideas 
to start other people 1 s imaginations working* Articles and papers and 
theses written about the school are composed with specific biases and 
therefore also leave gaps, or may even be slanted* Even the minutes of 
the School Ccxnittee are not verbatim transcripts of flhat people have 
said. They are expanded from notes taken by hand by the Secretary to 
the School Committee who is never a trained secretary* Thus, although 
a great deal has been written, not all of it can be relied upon to 
have its face value. 

A third issue is, of course, the writer of the history who is 
herself naturally biased since she has held several positions in the 
school since 1963 and like everyone else has an imperfect memory and 
definite ideas about why certain events occurred* Besides her own 
opinions, she is filtering all the remaining data* 

Nonetheless, despite all this uncertainty and imprecision it is 
possible to set out the truth (as defined by Conrad), or at least as 

^This is changing with the third administration, and with the 
increase in the number of school problems which have their root in the 
community* See Appendix I for Position Paper on Metoo, 1971* 
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much of the truth as is required to communicate the nature and quality 
of the setting in which the teachers, interviewed for this study, found 
themselves. That, indeed, is the purpose of this chapter. 

2» A chronology 

A brief chronology of the significant events in the history of 
Bright Meadows is presented in Table 1, and expanded in the remaining 
sections of chapter one, part one. Since a veritable multitude of 
events ha ,; occurred in the fourteen years of the school *s existence, 
this outline is provided to facilitate the reader* s grasp of the de- 
velopment of the school on the temporal dimension* 

3. The Pre -Innovation Period 

The school, a modem two-story structure on a small hill, was 
built in 1956 and its first years paralleled America* s concern for cur- 
ricular reform which was sparked by Sputnik. This was the time when 
the national curriculum development groups produced the New Math, the 

k 

New Science and the New Social Studies and tracks in foreign language, 
all influenced by the conference that led to Bruner's The Process of 
Education . 

The school was built in an area where education is valued! 
Centerville, the people, the School Committee, the Superintendent of 
Schools, had long been known to prize quality education. 

\ number of Bright Meadows teachers were selected in the early 
sixties to help create the first ESI social studies unit on the American 
Revolution. Later, other ESI units were developed with the help of 
Bright Meadows teachers. Bright Meadows was the scene of many field 
tests of these and other new materials. 
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*Thc City of Centerville is a suburb of eighteen square miles adjacent 
to ana west of the City of Easton. Wita a population of approximately 
93,000 people it is held together by a loosa axnalgjfam of ten postal 
addresses* This village concept has contributed greatly to the city’s 
charm, its character as a residential city, its large percentage of 
home ownership as well as the citizen's pride in Centerville .. » It has 
been a strong factor in attracting citizen participation all phases 
of civic and governmental endeavors. 

There are approximately 19 ,000 children in the Centerville schools, 
a system which includes twenty-five elementary schools, five junior 
high schools, two comprehensive high schools and a junior college. 
According to the I960 U. S. census, the median family income of 
Centerville was $9,008, while the Easton Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area (76 cities and towns in Easfcn area) was $6,687. The 
median school years completed for Centerville residents was 12.7 
while the figure for the Easton SKSA was 12.1. Well populated with 
highly educated and professional people who are verbal and knowledge- 
able in their requests for service, the community is responsive and 
acts upon these requests, constantly improving and expanding both 
standards and operations. 

Teachers and administrators of high caliber have been attracted to 
Centerville largely because of the quality of its citizens, non- 
political nature of its school committee and the all-pervasive sup- 
porting attitude toward education. Although Centerville's salary 
schedule would not stand comparison with those in some states, it 
has consistently been among the top two or three in the State. 
Centerville is not without its underprivileged minority, however, 
and a community renewal program is underway as is a Title I Community 
Action Program. According mo the I960 U. S. Census, out of the 23*076 
families in Centerville, approximately 6# had incomes of less than 
$3,000. Of this group, 753 families or y% had annual incomes of less 
than $2,000. In all, 231*0 families, or 10# had an annual income less 
than $1|,000 a year, which in this city with such a high cost of living, 
represents marginal poverty. 

Though the median of school years completed for the city's population 
as a whole was 12.7 according to the I960 census (11.6 state-wide), 

7. Ill# or li,060 of the total population 25 years and over had seven 
years or less education. Department of Public Welfare figures for 
196ii showed 782 cases received assistance. In March, 1965* 1*6 of 
the 1|8 families receiving A.F.D.C. were households with a female 
head. While the percentage of deteriorating and dilapidated housing 
for the city as a whole was only 5.1# according to the latest U. S. 
Census, one tract showed 10.8# of the housing in this category. 

In close proximity to Centerville one finds the educational, cultural 
and scientific institutions for which Easton and the region have long 
been noted 



l*a 

This description of Centerville comes from the Bright Meadows 
proposal for Title III grant, 1967. 
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Table 1. Chronology of Bright Meadows 
1956 - The original building was completed. 

1958-60 - Bright Meadows participated in study of grouping practices 
(SUPRAD) 

1961 - School population and staff doubled. Decision taken to start 

pilot project in individualized instruction. 

Summer workshop produced Red Book . 

1962- 63 - First year of pilot project. Five teachers and 155 students 

involved. Addition to building completed, 

1963- 64 - Two more teams established in Continuous Learning. French 

teacher added to each team. 

1965-66 - A small fourth team created so half of the school was on 
"experimental program." 

1966*67 - Entire school converted to program. Four teams double in 
size. Concerned Parents Committee is organized. Faculty 
Evaluation Committee established, 

1967- 68 - Jerry Gross replaces Elizabeth Crown as principal upon her 

retirement. Will Nevis appointed Acting Superintendent upon 
James Norwood 1 s retirement. 

3right Meadows selected as one of 36 national demonstration 
schools ir country, and receives a three year Title III OE 
grant for dissemination. 

Publication of NYTimes article and Herald Traveler article. 

School Committee led by Irving Franck agrees to have State 
Department of Education undertake a limited study of Bright 
Meadows program. 

1968- 69 - Acting Superintendent Nevins agrees to having Bright Meadows 

give grades. 

Counter parents group formed, calls itself Centerville 
Citizens for Education. 

1969- 70 - Faculty Committee formed to select new principal. 

Harry Strong becomes new superintendent. 

1970- 71 - George Schaeffer replaces Jerry Gross as principal of 

Bright Meadows. 
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The names are fictitious 
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Committee had felt that quality could be achieved to some extent by 
offering a high degree of autonomy to building principals, and by en- 
couraging individual school planning and diversity. 

Even before the structure was completed, Elizabeth Crown, then 
Assistant Principal at Troop Junior High School and soon to be Principal 
of Bright Meadows Junior High School, began to meet with her faculty to 
discuss the creation of the kind of school they wanted at Bright Meadows, 
When John Shores, the Superintendent, told. Miss Crown that she would be 
Principal (the first and only woman secondary school principal in Center- 
ville), he told her that she would take 500 students from Troop and half 
the Troop faculty. After the disposition of the faculty was made (she 
and Joe Clare, Troop's Principal, bargained that out), the Bright 
Meadows faculty began to meet to de?l with the challenges the Superin- 
tendent had given them that Bright Meadows did not have to be like ary 
of the other four junior high schools in the city; that the school was 
to be designed to be appropriate to its students; that anything could be 
done with the students which 1) made sense to a lay school committee 
and 2) did not hurt them when they came up against students from other 
junior high schools at the high school level. 

So the faculty talked about such things as the atmosphere of the 
building — -they decided that it should be fairly relaxed, flexible, where 
neither students nor teachers felt threatened, where the usual barriers 
between students and teachers were broken down. (They considered the 
use of first names for teachers but then felt that was not an important 
element in breaking down barriers.) They thought about their own 
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experiences in schools and ruled out bells, called the cafeteria a dining 
room, and bought tables for four* (They even talked about placemats 

and flowers.) 

The faculty, then numbering about 25, also discussed curriculum 
and decided that since so many of them had spent so much time and effort 
developing the Troop curriculum, they would adopt that, keeping the 
English-Social Studies-Guidance combination which they liked (one teacher 
dealing with all three and called an ESG teacher. The counsellors 
tried to match students to their ESG teachers in order to provide an op- 
portunity for the best possible relationship between each child and at 
least one of his teachers.) 

During that period, that is, from 1958-60, Bright Meadows partici- 
pated in an university-organized study (SUPRAD) of grouping practices, 
to explore the value of heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping. Neither 
the faculty nor the consultants were satisfied that grouping was the 
answer to how to teach better.^ As a result the faculty began hesi- 
tantly to consider individualized instruction. The idea became especially 
appealing since by 1961, the student population and the staff had doubled 
and there was concern among the faculty about how to maintain the kind of 
intimate and open relationship between teacher and students that had 
been natural when the school was small. 
k. The Innovation Period 

In the spring of 1962 after many meetings at which three young 

^ Suprad Report, pp.2^a. ff. 
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male members of the faculty (all of whom had already, within their own 
classrooms and among themselves, been exploring ways of "breaking out 
of the system," including some student experiences at an outdoor camp, 
and some teacher experiences in team teaching) argued the need for the 
move, the faculty voted to start a pilot program in individualized in- 
struction the following September. During the iiummer, seven people 

(the principal, the assistant principal, the project coordinator, three 

n 

guidance counsellors and one teacher) , ' three of whom are still on the 
faculty, hammered out their assumptions about the learning process and 
their objectives for children in the junior high school. They produced 
a document. The Red Book , or A Junior High School Pilot Project-in Con- 
tinuous Learning , which stated their philosophy and described some of 

g 

the structures which they believed would implement their ideas. 

During the school year of 1962-63 the pilot project. Alpha, was 
established and was composed of 155 students randomly selected from 
grades seven, eight and nine (every sixth child from the school's 
roster was taken) and five teachers (three social studies and English, 
one science, one math teacher and the program coordinator). The par- 
ents of the children were then told of the nature of the proposed program 



n 

'Four teachers, the ones who were to be in the pilot program, 
were asked to be in the summer workshop but by the time the request was 
made, they had all made other commitments for the summer. 



^While the document does not footnote specific sources for their 
ideas, several members of the group remember talking about Trump's ideas 
about groups, Haslow's concept of self-actualization, Erikson and 
Friedenberg's thoughts on adolescence and Bruner's statements about the 
spiral structure of the disciplines. 
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and were asked to approve the participation of their children. Only a 
few parents objected. A matched group was selected to provide for eval- 
uation of the Continuous Learning program. The students were matched for 

g 

age, sex, IQ, feeding elementary school and socio-economic status. 

Once the Red Book had been written and the teachers for the project 
team had been selected, the administration left the specific implemen- 
tation of curriculum to the teachers. Since no materials were available 
for individualizing each child* s program, this meant that the five 
teachers stayed in school every afternoon talking about students, writing 
up materials and correcting papers. Rachel Miller, the experienced 
English teacher who was selected for the pilot project because the ad- 
ministration felt she provided validation and credibility for the older 
faculty members in the school who tended to be skeptical of the project, 
and because she had the support of the parents, claims that all five 
were "on the verge of exhaustion before April vacation." But, she adds, 
if they "had waited for the appropriate and necessary materials for 
individualizing, the program never would have started." And she says, 

"It was exhilirating being in the unique position of practically living 
with the team of students and teachers." 

5. The Pilot Project: Philosophy and Original Implementation 

The Red- Book stated the philosophy of Alpha in the following manner: 
The pilot project is concerned with a way of living and 

9 

Because the pilot program lasted only one year, the control group 
was lost and only limited data was gathered, and that not entirely valid 
since it is hard to measure actual changes due to the program and actual 
changes due to the Hawthorne effect. 
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learning. This way of living and learning can be used by any group 
of teachers and pupils in a school of any size. It has been de- 
signed to bring together the inseparable activities of te ach ing 
and learning and to provide an opportunity for both students and 
faculty to work to their best advantage; a favorable environment in 
which to do it; a closer and more cooperative relationship. It is 
an organization of school life based upon the following philosophi- 
cal ideals; 

...that inherent in man^ existence is the 
right to develop his individual potential 

• •.that given the opportunity, man will 
select goals which are beneficial to both 
self and society*® 

In order to implement the purposes of the project, a unique 
setting must be provided, and the philosophical attitude toward 
the individual and the learning climate must be described. 

The following are the basic assumptions and premises under- 
lying the various facets of the project; 

assumptions related to the tea ming process 

...that learning is evidenced by a change 
in perception and behavior, and that the most 
meaningful learning takes place through the 
process of inquiry and discovery for oneself 

•••that relationships are uniquely drawn 
from an experience by each individual 

•••that there are similarities among in- 
dividuals and differences among individuals 

...that learning can best take place when 
the individual has freedom of choice 



^Despite this clear statement in the Red Book , for a number of 
years the emphasis on sail outweighed the societal aspect of students* 
development, A realignment of priorities was forced in 1968 when there 
was a serious injury done to a student as a result of intergroup 
bickering among the students, and the faculty became conscious of the 
degree of the divisions in the student population and began to search 
for ways of teaching tolerance. 
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♦..that the individual reacts to a stimulus, 
initiates action and progresses at a rate and 
depth which may be independent from other 
members of a group. 

...that learning takes place best when an 
individual makes a personal commitment to 
and becomes involved in his own education and 
its selective use. 

&H£Hl£d££ 

...that knowledge is that ever-growing and 
changing body of information which man has 
collected about himself and his world. In- 
volved in this body of knowledge are his 
techniques of gathering, classifying and 
using this information. 

...that knowledge can be useful in and of 
itself, and can be used for building atti- 
tudes and developing patterns of thinking. 

...that there is no prescribed amount of 
knowledge which all children must hold in 
common, although there may be certain mini- 
mal standards toward which each individual 
should work. 

X h £ Child 

...that the child is in the continual pro- 
cess of individual growth and learns in a 
transactional process between his own goals 
and the goals set by society. 

...that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween meaningful learning and the amount 
of personal, dynamic involvement. 

. . .that the child has rights and responsi- 
bilities as an individual and as a member 
of groups. 

Xh£ X fl A £ h fl £ 

. . .that the teacher has the primary task 
of contributing to a change in the per- 
ception and behavior of the student* 
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....that by providing opportunities for 
freedom of choice, the teacher helps the 
student accept the responsibility for his 
own education. 

. . .that in fulfilling this task, the re- 
lationship between the teacher and pupil 
should be viewed as a transactional one 
where the teacher acts as a resource 
person . 

...that learning situations must be pro- 
vided at many levels, in different group- 
ings, and enhanced by a variety of indi- 
vidual raeds.** 

111 e lElil finie Qt 

...that the environment must be one which 
provides for integration of experiences, 
offering a daily opportunity to meet in 
a situation which encourages a feeling of 
belonging and security. 

...that the student must have the chance 
to think and work as an individual and 
as a member of a small ^roup composed 
of various age levels in a situation 
which is free from the pressures of sub- 
ject content. 

...that a daily opportunity must also be 
provided for learning to take place 
through the process of inquiry and dis- 
covery by a personal commitment to a task. 

Ill e 3 £ h £ £ 1 

...that the school should be considered 
an institution which is specifically 



Gross and Herriot (1965) point out that the principals 
Executive Professional Leadership (EPL) serves as a model for his teach- 
ers and as an expression of his definition of their role. His behavior 
towards them informs them of how he expects them to act toward students 
(p. 39 ). So Bright Meadows teachers had not only this definition from the 
Red Book, but also the example set by Miss Crown. 
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designed to provide a setting within 
which the child may prepare for the 
place he will make for himself in 
society. 

In order to implement these ideas, the Red Book designers and the 
teachers in the pilot project developed several constructs and some 
vocabulary. House was one of these. Bach teacher on the Alpha team 
was, in addition to a teacher of his subject matter speciality (i.e. sub- 
ject advisor) , a House advisor. Each student belonged to a House which 

12 

carried his House advisors name. The House advisor tried to create 
an environment in which the total House group felt free to discuss any 
issue of concern. Such matters as school politics and student govern- 
ment, money-raising activities and House trips, subject-course choices 
and evaluations thereof, and such guidance topies as smoking, drugs, 
sex, racial and religious and economic differences, etc. were raised 
either by the students or by the House advisor and discussed by the 
group. As individuals, students talked about some of the same issues 
with the House advisor as well as family problems and other persona} 
difficulties; but primarily the function of House for the individual 
student was to plan and monitor his individualized study program. This 
program was built by the student as he consulted with his House advisor, 
subject advisors and parents. His interests, needs., talents, weak- 
nesses were all balanced. The role of the House advisor was considered 
key to the functioning of the program. The planning and decision-making 

i . ... 

12 

The number of house members has varied from 12 to 20 over the 





years. 
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jfhich took place with the pupil, the lack of a specific subject content, 
such as mathematics, in the pupil-House advisor relationship and the 
quality of concern for the individual child symbolized the goals of the 
school. 

A House advisor stayed with the same house for three years so that 

the relationships would build and grow. And the House advisor was charged 

with the responsibility of interpreting the program and each individual 

child's progress to tne parents of his House students in a twice-^yearly 

13 

personal conference. 

In order to enable the House advisors and the subject advisors to 
provide a program which was suitable for the children on the team, the 
team of teachers met, on the average over the years, twice a week for 
about 1-J hours per meeting to discuss individual children, administra- 
tive details or demands, curriculum problems and ideas, the philosophy 
of the school and any other topic that was deemed relevant for the func- 
tioning of the program, including the relationships among the teachers 
in the team themselves. 



^rhe functions of the House advisor have been a source of con- 
troversy since the second year of the program. Teachers claimed not to 
know how to deal with guidance issues in small groups, especially the 
diverse small groups which Houses always seemed to be, since they were 
supposed to be microcosms cf the toVil school. While many teachers asked 
for help and some attempts were made to design activities for House and 
to explain the philosophical underpinnings of the idea, not much that 
was useable was forthcoming since so little was known about how to 
teaoh teachers to be House advisors. Those teachers who had success 
felt they had it by instinct, personal charisma and/or loyalty and 
were a little uncomfortable sharing their knowledge. The issue of House 
is a perfect example of the findings reported by Gross, Giaquinta and 
Bernstein (1968) and the Dundee Project (1965)* 
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The school year was divided into four terns and before each new 
term the team of teachers determined the subject offerings for the 
following period and informed the students of the choices. This was 
true only of English, social studies, science and the Fine and Applied 
Arts. Math and language were sequential (and were the only subjects in 
which textbooks were regularly used). Language was taken outside the 
team in this first year. Courses were designed by individual teachers, 
groups of teachers and "professional curriculum makers 11 such as EDC* 

An attempt was made to provide a variety of materials and approaches in 
each course so that children of all levels and abilities could handle 
the course according to their own learning styles and at their own 
paces. ^ 

Each child had essentially an unique program in that he manipu- 
lated the time and the subject. There were only the most general distri- 
bution requirements and those in terms of exposure. A child was expected 
to have an experience in each of the Fine and Applied Arts before leav- 
ing the school; he was expected to carry math, language (if he too u one), 
three English and social studies courses (any course which was difficult 
to classify under traditional categories was placed in that slot), one 
science, and physical education each term. But even that was not a hard 
rule, and it was not unusual to see a child take three years of art, or 
two sciences in one term, for example. The House advisor would bring 

14 

Needless to say this was not always possible, and some courses 
were designed for specific groups of students and whatever prerequisites 
there were, were m a de clear to the students at course selection time. 
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such a special request up in the team meeting for approval. 

After a course was selected, the student * contracted" to undertake 
a certain amount of work with each of his subject advisors. Bright Mea- 
dows 1 contract was a modified form of the Dalton Plan ‘d and was the in- 
strument by which a student engaged in a personal ccsaaitment to a 
particular subject area and a particular teacher. Course requirements, 
activities, materials selected by the teacher and the student were all 
inoluded on the contract and student and teacher engaged in a written 
dialectic of the student's efforts,^ Each subject advisor contracted 
in a slightly different way which suited his course and his personality. 
And a child who did not fulfill his obligations when the term ended was 
encouraged to continue his project while he undertook or did not under- 
take new contracts. If he decided not to fulfill his obligation* this 
was noted on the contract. It ws».s felt by the faculty and the adminis- 
tration that part of the decision-making process was learning to live 
with poor decisions and their consequences. 

As the Red Book implied, students would be learning because they 
wanted to, not because there were external rewards and presjures. Thus 
no grades were given (until the very end of the ninth grade when a pre- 
dictive grade was issued because the high school and the colleges 



^Robert Skidelsky, E nglish Progressive Schools , p.26. Ac- 
cording to Skidelsy, the Dalton Plan was one of the few "progressive" 
educational experiments carried out on the secondary level. 



^Afithout secretarial help for teachers, this important job was a 
tremendous load on teachers who sometimes taught four or five different 
courses with 25 to 30 different children in each course. 
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required it). Students were constantly evaluating themselves with their 
advisors through the contract. Subject advisors took into account the 
goals set for the course * the goals set by the individual child and the 
child* s ability. Evaluations of students at the end of a tens were 
written in conjunction with the student* s profile, that is, a graphic 
representation of the child *s scores on ability and achievement tests 
administered in the junior high school years. These scores showed where 
the child stood in relation to Centerville and national norms. The 
profile was shown to parents in the twice yearly conferences. Only in 
cases where the team felt that it would be traumatic for the student to 
see his profile was the child not shown nis test scores. 

6 . The Expansionist Period 

In 1963*64 Miss Crown decided that the program should be enlarged 
and so two additional teams (Beta and Gamma) were created, and a French 
teacher was assigned to each team. It was Miss Crown's contention, 
supported by some members of the faculty, that all subjects could be 
individualised, hence the addition of the language teacher to the team.^ 
The population on each team was increased to 160 students. 

In 1964-65 the size of all three teams was increased to 180 stu- 
dents while the teacher site remained constant. This variation in size 
was due to the complaints, first of the Tri-Delta (the unchanged half of 

1 ? 

This issue of whether all subjects should or should not be taught 
the same way, that is, through individualized materials, was a source of 
much friction among factions on the faculty. Some teachers felt that 
this was a de facto limitation of their right to determine the curriculum. 
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the school) teachers, that they were the forgotten members of the Bright 
Meadows faculty, that all the attention of the administration was dilu- 
ted toward the program; and then to those of the Continuous Learning 
teachers who maintained that they were doing many more jobs than their 
more "traditional" counterparts. They were having to be subject advisors, 
curriculum designers, guidance counsellors, schedulers, secretaries and 
clerks, teachers of teachers, public relations managers and counsellors 
to parents, supervisors and custodians, attenders of meetings and leaders 
at some, and sometimes even mothers and fathers to the children. 

So in 1965-66 a fourth team, Sigma, was created and a paraprofes- 

sional was assigned to each team which had by then also acquired a newly- 

created learning center (that is, a place for students to explore ideas, 

topics, materials, etc, on their own without the classromm ambience). 

Subject advisors were, however, required to participate in the centers; 

the paraprofessionals* primary responsibility was housekeeping. Some of 

these aides, of course, expanded their roles to include designing pro- 

18 

grams, providing special services etc. 

The faculty felt that one way in which students learn to make de- 
cisions is by making them daily as well as for long periods of time. 



Over the years quite a number of these aides were subsequently 
hired as full members of the faculty. It is a curious trend at Bright 
Meadows, that because roles are never strictly defined since no ono 
wants to restrict an individual, people often move out of their original 
slots (especially if they are clerical in nature) into more people- 
oriented positions. Everyone at Bright Meadows wants to be a teacher. 
Sometimes new people are hired for the original slots. But there are 
often small vacuums in the school because people are more interested in 
people than in things. 
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For this reason and to allow flexibility for students to see teachers 
on an individual basis outside the classroom environment, "unsched ule d 
time" (approximately an hour every day) in which students could move 
through the building, pursuing their needs and interests, both remedial 
and supplementary, was institutionalized. Data processing was intro- 
duced to facilitate the use of unscheduled time, because by now half the 
student body was in the program,^ 

Each day the student could determine his own needs for unscheduled 
time. That day he "pulled the card” of the teacher and/or center he 
wanted for the next day, and the next day two print-out sheets arrived. 
One was for the House advisor so that he could see the choices and pat- 
terns of choices of his House members (later this could lead to a dis- 
cussion in House) and one was for the teacher or center aide so that 
they would know whom to expect during unscheduled time. The use of un- 
scheduled time and centers allowed theoretically for greater individuali- 
zation in that students could proceed at a pace commensurate with their 
ability and interests. They were not dependent entirely on the class 
pace or the teacher. 

Also in that year, an attempt was made to describe the goals of 
the school in a way that was at once more rigorous and more easily 
transferable to people who were new to the institution. The school* e 

19 

What before could have been done informally now began to re- 
quire official accounting, and in some cases, conformity. 
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evaluator, Ernest Fitch produced the four terns which, with a f**w 
minor alterations in definitions, have been used extensively by Bright 
Meadows people for the dissemination and explanation of the program: 

Agency... to help each student learn how to take 
charge of the development of his own 
potential, and to understand that only 
he, in the long run, is responsible 
for his learning. 

Creativity, ., to help each. student develop 

enough confidence in himself and in 
others to be able to think imagina- 
tively and explore openly ideas, 
values and relationships. 

Motivation, ,, to help each student become per- 
sonally involved in his learning— to 
be free to actively explore his own 
resources and those of the school 
and the larger environment. 

Scholarship.,, to help each student find true 
satisfaction in learning, and under- 
stand that the subjedt matter skills 
acquired are not only useful in them- 
selves, but are tools with which to 
meet situations and solve problems. 

And finally in 1965-66 the community dissatisfaction with what 
they called 11 the unstructured 1 ' program, which had not been very evident 
or widespread before, suddenly took visible shape with the formation of 
the Concerned Parents Committee, This Committee intended to "act ad a 

21 

pressure group to force the School Committee to listen to its complaints," 
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This work was done with the help of Dr, David Tiedeman of Har- 
vard University, They used the model of decision-making in a teaching/ 
learning process in a school setting developed by Frank Field of the 
University of California, and also Lawrence Kubie's view of creativity. 

nd a T rowbrid ge . The Meadowbrook Controversy; A Study in 
Community Reaction to Educational Innovation , p.131. 
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The Concerned Parents Group voiced an objection to the impending elimi- 
nation of the TriDelta program at Bright Meadovs. At a School Committee 
meeting in the spring of 1966, they secured a promise from Superintendent 
Norwood that a "structured program would be available at Bright Meadows 

for children who desire and need more direction," 

In 1966-67, Elizabeth Crown* s last year as principal, the remainder 

of the school was divided in four and placed on the four existing teams, 
despite Norwood* s promise to the Concerned Parents, The teams were Anr 
creased in teacher size from six to twelve: five SSE teachers, two math 

teachers, two language teachers, two science teachers and a guidance 
counsellor. The term Continuous Learning was dropped to indicate that 
the program was no longer experimental, that it was in fact ihft school. 

This decision, made by Miss Crown, which was not greeted with 
acclaim by many school people, was a crucial turning point for a variety 
of reasons. First of aJl, it eliminated choice for parents (of course, 
also for children) , If they were not happy with the program they no 
longer had the option (albeit sparingly used in the past as a safety 
valve) of putting their children in the "traditional" (TriDelta) half 
of the school. 

It also eliminated choice for teachers. Every teacher who wanted 
to continue at Bright Meadows had to teach within the Continuous Learn- 
ing organization, A few of the veteran teachers and even same newcomers 
felt they could not deal with the program, either because they considered 

Minutes of School Committee Meeting, April 11, 1966, 
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it to be too demanding (too many roles) or because they felt they mere 
not competently trained to undertake all the challenges (such as counsel- 
ling children). Two or three teachers left rather Cian take on a House. 
Others stayed and were not committed to the structure of the program. 

On the other hand to make the school one again did reduce some of 
the divisiveness that had grown among the school population. Both tea- 
chers and students had begun to feel like either "haves* or "have nots" 
in the Bright Meadows society. Among teachers there had developed a 
good deal of political intrigue and backbiting. One technique used abun- 
dantly during 1966-69 to help teachers deal better interperson ally was 
sensitivity training. Miss Crown, and later Mr. Gross, made funds avail- 
able for the entire faculty to participate in T— groups and group dynamics 
workshops both as individuals and as actual faculty groups such as 
teams. ^ 

Once the entire school was committed to the program, a number of 
other changes occurred, because not everyone was equally trained to be 
in the program and because with the larger numbers of people involved, 
all transactions had to be more formal. The issue of individualization 
began to be more spoken of than practiced. Too many teachers, both ex- 
perienced and new, were ignorant of how to accomplish this task and no 
attempt was made to give teachers any training. The contract gave way 
to the "study plan" which was less individually oriented and more 

2 -Vor such activities, as well as team, department and other group 
meetings, Bright Meadows faculty members voluntarily, and without pay, 
give up after school hours, evenings and sometimes even weekends. 
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directed toward group requirements. (No provisions were made for stu- 
dents to continue after a course came to the end.) Eventually even the 
use of the study plan became a matter of default, of each teacher* s 
decision on how to use it. (There are teachers today who use the study 
plan in the old contract manner as a way of engaging the student in a 
dialogue about his progress. Most people use it as a way of keeping 
track of what students do or do nbt do.) The study plan, unlike the 
contract does not require a student* s signature, and is usually deter- 
mined by the teacher in advance for the entire class. Independent 
study continued to be an option but it began to be used not because 
children wanted to study by themselves and had particular projects in 
mind, but because there were no courses suitable for some children. 

In the last year of Miss Crown* s tenure as principal she started 
a committee of the faculty which was called the Evaluation Committee, 

At first a selected group picked by Miss Crown to examine the ways in 
which Bright Meadows evaluates students* progress, it soon expanded to 
include a great many of the faculty and no subject was taboo for dis- 
cussion, dissection, revision and evaluation. The faculty was, in 
essence, working through the process of education? as the original 
faculty had in 1956, Now, however, because the faculty was about three 
times as large, Miss Crown decided to formalize the process. She also 
felt the need to leave a working model of teachers questioning and mak- 
ing decisions, since she felt this was essential to the uniqueness of 
Bright Meadows. 
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One of the accomplishments of the Evaluation Committee that year 
was that a subcommittee surveyed teaches 1 attitudes toward the schedule 
and recommended that there be three rather than four terms in tba school 
year. This would allowmore time for teachers to help their student© 
learn to set goals and to evaluate their progress. The recommendation 
was accepted by the faculty and implemented by the administration. 

Also at this tine because of the concern about the community's 

awareness of what transpired in the school, the teams for m a li zed the 

course offering process. A catalogue which described each courses its 

requirements, its goals, its content, its teacher, started to be printed 

by each team and became the basis upon which the child, with all the per- 

24 

sonal help available to him, made his decisions. 

7. The Maintenance Period 

When Jerry Gross took over after Miss Crown's retirement, his 
move was paralleled on the city-wide level by the appointment of Acting 
Superintendent Nevins. The year 1967-68 brought the school not only 
locaA notoriety but also national fame. 

The local controversy was augmented by Irving Franck, a manager 
for Xatron and evening instructor at a local university, who challenged, 
the incumbent in Ward 8 for School Committee, running his entire cam- 
paign on the Bright Meadows issue. ^ Franck's campaign was supported 

Qji 

An example of such a catalogue is in Appendix II. 

2 ^Peter Schrag. Voices in the Classroom , p.115 ff. This was a 
precedent. The history of school committee elections in Centerville 
had been "clean and closed." 
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by the Concerned Parents Committee. In November 196? he succeeded in 
unseating the incumbent and in establishing Bright Meadows as an issue 
of contention. At first the administration tried to act as a buffer 
between the controversy and the teachers, feeling that teachers had 
enough to do with all their in-school functions. But when the debate 
became public, teachers could not help but get involved and a feeling 
of being embattled pervaded the faculty. 

In the meantime, however, in October of 1967, Jonathan Kozol 
published, in the New lork Times, an article entitled "A Junior High 
School That* s Like A College, " TLe school had also, that year, been 
selected by the Kettering Foundation as a "thoughtfully innovative 
school" and by the Institute for Development of Educational Activities 
(IDEA) as one of 3 6 demonstration schools in the country and was 
awarded a three-year Title III USOE grant to finance dissemination of 
its program. As a result of all this publicity, Bright Meadows re- 
ceived 800 visitors that year, handled by the Title III team. 

The Title III team also published monthly newsletters to parents, 
reprinted articles which lent support to the Bright Meadows philosophy. 
The Title III project director organized study groups for sixth grade 
parents, and even organized an evening adult education program offering 
some Bright Meadows courses taught by Bright Meadows faculty, all in an 
effort to educate and involve the community. 

Within the school the data processing system was dropped but 
centers and unscheduled time continued to operate. Centers became not 
only materials repositories but also areas where activities were 
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scheduled as alternatives and/or extensions of the classroom, where new 
techniques and ideas were sometimes tried. By now centers were no 
longer team centers but rather subject centers. 

The Evaluation Committee met for about half a year dealing with 
such problems as the schedule, the reluctant learner, the division in 
the student population (upper middle class Jewish and lower class 
Italian Catholici ) and the division in the faculty (Fine and Applied 
Arts vs. "academic teachers"). But in the spring, some members of the 
faculty, feeling that the Committee did not represent the entire faculty 
and that it "had too :nuch power® concentrated in too few teachers* 
hands voted the committee out of existence. This created a great many 
bitter feelings among the people who had worked long and assiduously 
on the committee. 

Also that year Bright Meadows established a sister school relation* 
ship with the Williams Junior High School in Kent, a ghetto section of 
the neighboring city, which wanted to adopt many of the Bright Meadows 
ideas. Exchange visits began at the administrative levels and soon 
spread to teachers, many of whom then worked on curriculum for Williams, 

Furthermore Bright Meadows undertook that year to broaden its 
teacher training services in a rather dramatic way. Because of its 
location, that is, that it is part of the Centerville school system 
(as well as that it has a reputation as an unusual school) Bright 
Meadows has always been a teacher training institution. It has been 
the recipient of student teachers from most p at least six, of the 
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major colleges and universities in the area that are involved in edu- 
cation programs. Bright Meadows has also hired interns from the MAT 
program in the locale. At times there have been as many as twenty 
student teachers in the building at one time. However, in 19 6? -68 
Bright Meadows went even further. It initiated an undergraduate col- 
loquium where juniors at one of the large metropolitan universities 
nearby could have non-teaching exposures to life in a school before 
actually committing themselves to a career in education. Along with 
the twenty or so juniors who spent one or two roomings a week at Bright 
Meadows, came two of their professors who gave seminars at Bright 
Meadows for their students. Because of all this student teaching 
activity some Bright Meadows teachers, especially in English and social 
studies, have student teaching responsibilities as early as the second 
half of their first year. 

In March 1968 further opposition to Bright Meadows was seen in an 
article published in the Sunday Herald in which the writer cited angry 
parents criticising the school. Jerry Gross felt the article required 
an answer and so he wrote a letter to parents in the Bright Meadows 
community, dated March 8 in which he dealt with the "distorted. . .facts" 
by providing "more accurate data," The issues to which he responded 
were: the contention that Bright Meadows 1 program was good for the 
brilliant and slow learner but not for the average student; the argu- 
ment that Bright Meadows* dropping enrollment was attributed to students 
going to private schools; and the notion that the high teacher turn- 
over was induced by the school. Thereupon followed letters to the 
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editor from supporters of Bright Meadows in several issues of the 
Herald , and several parents who had been "misquoted and taken out of 
context" by the writer called, the school to apologize. However, as a 
result of the uproar after the publication of the article, Franck pres- 
sured the Board of Aldermen, who usually stay out of school business 26 
to convince the School Committee to ask the State Department of Educa- 
tion to undertake a study of the Bright Meadows program. The results 
of the study were released at a school Committee hearing in July 1968. 
In August 1968 an open School Committee meeting was held at Bright 
Meadows at which the Concerned Parents asked that "the experiment at 
Bright Meadows be controlled and optional." Although Dr. Nevins in- 
sisted that the program was no longer experimental, he agreed to provide 
a program which parents could use wholly or in parts, in which there 
would be courses which provide the sequence and coverage a child might 
require. If necessary a child might be given additional courses to 



bring his academic class hours to 15 hours, 50 minutes a week, making 
the time similar to the other junior high schools in the city. All 
ninth grade students would get achievement grades three times in their 



third year at Bright Meadows, and at the end of the second year if 
parents want it, and finally, a parent-teacher committee would be set 
up to investigate the reporting system. 27 Many teachers felt tha 4 . this 
was the last blow in a series designed to undermine the school. First, 



26 Minutes of School Committee Meeting, March 25, 1968. 

2 ? 

Minutes of School Committee Meeting, September 16, 1968. 
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the Kozol article had been distorted in one direction, then the Herald 

article had gone too far the other way. Now it looked as if the com- 

, 28 

nnmity and the School Committee were withdrawing thexr support. 

The parent-teacher study group which had been mandated was estab- 
lished by Mr. Gross. Six parents, six teachers and three other members 
of the faculty met weekly at night for six months in 19 68- 69 to review 
the options in evaluafcory devices for Bright Meadows. They came up 
with a six-part form which they felt met the needs and desires of parents 
while also keeping Bright Meadows goals and teacher* 1 interests in view. 
The report was sent to Dr. Nevins with the intention of having it 
brought up at a School Committee meeting* But nothing has been heard 
about it and the school is giving grades as it was directed to by the 
School Committee in August 1968. 

As a result of the stir caused by the State Department Study 
and its consequences, the Central Staff spent a great deal of time at 
Bright Meadows during the early part of 1968-69 talking with the ad- 
ministration, teachers and students in an effort to get a clear picture 
of what was happening at the school. By that time also the city 
had moved in the direction of city-wide curriculum coordinators and the 
Bright Meadows administration and some teachers were involved in dis- 
cussions about the right of the school to continue to design its own 

^Some teachers say they actually retrenched. Lawrence Andrews 
states clearly how this affected his classes. Shelley Grohman comments 
on the typical teacher reaction to parental opposition. Sandra Morris 
feels that teachers should have protested. See Profile Chapter. 
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curriculum independent of the eity-vide efforts. 

In 1968-69 several original members of the Evaluation Committee 
tried to revitalize it, calling it the Phoenix Committee but with the 
exception of a few diehards and some curious new teachers who wanted to 
talk about Bright Meadows, the committee did not get off the ground. 

Meanwhile, in December 1968, a group of parents who had been in- 
active Bright Meadows supporters organised a new pressure group, the 
Centerville Citizens for Education, "to maintain quality education in 
Centerville by supporting innovations, informed controversy, preventing 
intimidation of personnel and expanding buildings and grounds, while 
bearing the costs necessary for quality education.*^ 

8. In Retrospect 

As one looks back at the events of I962-69, one can see some clear 
phases, 1962 the stage had been set for a "revolution" of some sort. 
Present were a number of important factors (Pre-Innovation Period). The 
leadership was willing to take risks. Some attempts at change had 
already been made, by individuals and by the school as a whole, so change 
was in the air. The school was still thinking small and feeling new and 
therefore able to handle diversity and difference of opinion in a com- 
fortable way since people knew and trusted each other. 

The revolution occurred (innovation Period) because there were 
teachers who wanted to "break away" and who had not only ideas but the 
ability to implement them. The community was receptive, 

29 

The printed platform they published. 
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When the admini strati on mandated the spread of the revolution 
(Expansionist Period), that is, when the leadership, in order to sub- 
vert some of the opposition within the ranks, tried too quickly to 
incorporate the entire faculty without retraining teachers, many pro- 
blems arose. Some of the early proponents left; the leadership did not 
pay attention to the changing community. New teachers came into the 
program (Maintenance Period) some impelled by the school* s growing re- 
putation as a modem educational utopia (the school was being imitated 
in many parts of the country and even in Canada) ; the remaining founders 
were placed in a position of being prose lytizers of a once golden age, 
self-consciously institutionalizing what had worked because of indivi- 
dual personal strengths. The school took on even more tanks, partially 
because it was being told that it was incumbent upon it as an avant 
garde school to do so, and the burden of the school became enormous. 

Some teachers were unwilling and others unable to contend with all 
these demands. 

The leadership changed and it was difficult for the new adminis- 
trator to follow the path of what was already a kind of myth, even if 
their administrative styles had not been vastly different. 

The ambiance in the community, both the parent community and the 
rest of the educational community, changed (partly as a result of the 
times) and the school was placed in the position where it had to defend 
itself, a difficult task for an institution that still saw itself basic- 
ally as an open system, questioning, evaluating, changing, and was being 
forced to act like a closed system, describing what was as the way to be. 
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Miss Crown had always uaid that the lifetime of an educational 
experiment is seven years. Those seven years were drawing to a close, 

9* The Year of the Interviews (The Interregna*) 

There is a sense in which 1969“?0 is part of the Maintenance 
Period because it was the last year of Mr. Gross* tenure. Gross had 
been Assistant Principal since the beginning of the Period of Innovation. 
However, it was the year that the new superintendent, Harry Strong, was 
appointed, and the school once again was the subject of a good deal of 
scrutiny. 

As a result of this new development, this was a year of many 
meetings: between the school administration and the superintendent; 

between the school administration and the city administration: between 
team leaders and the school administration; between the team leaders and 
the superintendent. It was a year of many reports, some written and 
some verbal. Therefore, rumors abounded. As the interviews indicate 
much stress was caused by the state of comparative ignorance felt by 
many faculty members. Because many faculty were not privy to the meet- 
ings and only read and heard some reports, they were uncertain about 
what was actually happening. 

When it became increasingly clear that there would be changes at 
Bright Meadows, the "As Yet Unnamed Committee" which soon became the 
"Faculty Action Committee" sprang up and acquired a broad base of support , ^ 

30. 

A presumed threat from the outside made possible a new Eval- 
uation Committee, i.e, the Faculty Action Committee 
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From the work of a few subcommittees, a new understanding of House 
emerged and was accepted by the faculty, and a proposal for a teacher- 
growth program (called Consulting Teachers, the program was designed as 
a mutually helping relationship among teachers) 31 was accepted and in- 
stituted for 1970-71. 

One small change in the team makeupwhich was made in 1969-70 
was that a few Fine and Applied Arts teachers who wanted to were placed 
on teams and given Houses. (The Fine and Applied Arts teachers had not 
been on teams before because they service the entire school population 
and it was felt by the administration and the FAA teachers themselves 
that their time was more valuably spent in their specialities.) There 
was talk of all FAA teachers being given Houses and therefore being 
placed on teams. This new definition of some staff roles raised again 
the issue of differentiated staffing (it had appeared in I965) and 
created some discomfort among many teachers. Since I966 there had been 
a growing split among the FAA and the academic teachers about who car- 
ried a heavier load and how much a teacher could really be a part of 
the school if he did not have a House,- 31 

Finally, when Mr. Gross actually announced his resignation, the 

31 Both these proposals were much argued, and used by people who 
were filling what appeared to be a power vacuum in the school. 

32 

In 1970-71 the FAA people were all placed on teams. 

33 

This whole issue has still not been resolved satisfactorily. 
Teachers say that teachers should be individuals but when one of them 
trie 8 to define his role in a non— conforming way, even if the way is 
better suited to his strengths, there is a great deal of righteous 
indignation . 
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faculty pulled together and elected a committee of seven of its members 
to examine the prospective candidates for the principalship. Working 
late into the summer of 1970 with the Superintendent and Assistant Super- 
intendent Nevins, the committee helped to select the new principal, 

George Schaeffer, an elementary school principal from a neighboring 
community, whose counselling training had included a year at Bright 
Meadows at the time of the pilot project. The faculty also asked to 
meet with the Superintendent so that at the end of the year everyone on 
the staff had had the opportunity to speak with him. He allayed many 
people »s fears by supporting the tenets of Bright Meadows and asking 
only for a reexamination of the implementation. 

Ironically, the year ended the era not too far from where it had 
begun might years earlier, with the faculty saying that they want the 
school to reflect their ideas, their work, their feelings. 
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Chapter One: Part Two: The Sociological Setting 

Having now established how the school changed structurally over 
the years, it is important also to understand hew the school has func- 
tioned as a social system. Needless to say, this too has changed over 
the years and an attempt will be made to demonstrate significant 
differences. 

We will look at the authority jelations in the school as seen 
through the eyes of teachers, looking first to the administration, and 
the city (here we will also glance briefly at modes cf affiliation) and 
then to the students. We will also look at the ecology of the school 
and see how that affects the relationships among teachers. 

1. Authority Relations : The Administration 

When Elizabeth Crown was principal the teams ±\tnctioned fairly 
independently in making their own curricular decisions, some schedule 
and guidance decisions, and team leaders got together mainly for com- 
munications purposes. There was team pride but not competition since 
teams kept pretty much to themselves^ partially as a result of the 
schedule. She ^ with the counsel of the guidance department, kept a 
pretty firm hand on the nature of power in the school. "When one is 
in a position of an administrator and needs to seek advice, it's a 
tricky thing because you have to find somebody to talk to whom you 
know is going to be able to keep his mouth shut after you*ve talked to 
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then. . ." She sometimes didn’t even "bother” her assistant principal 
with some problems* "It was a lonely job at tines." 

Several aspects of her theory of administration are important to 
look at in terms of authority relations. One, she maintained a 50*50 
male-female breakdown of teachers on the faculty although she "would 
never hire a male who was not as good a candidate as a female, just be- 
cause he was male." Two, she was conscious of the teacher turnover 
(about l/3 of the faculty a year). M I created a lot of that myself by 
my own philosophy about leadership. . .(I had learned that) a leader, a 
true leader, can be judged on the basis of how many leaders he develops 
in the people working for him. I wanted to make sure that teachers 
had an opportunity to develop and grow in the same ways that we wanted 
students to. The minute you take away the barriers and the heavy hand 
and encourage leadership, you begin to lose people on your own faculty 
because they have found a new goal for themselves which leads them to 
something outside the school... I knew that basically a woman would be 
more willing to stay in the school without a role of leadership than 
a man so I guess I made a conscious effort with the young men to try 
to find role 8 for them which would put them in leadership positions 
whereas I did not always do so with the young women*" 

While Miss Crown didn’t observe classes in order to evaluate 
teachers, she tried to get "teachers to the point where they would 
trust me enough to say, such and such a teacher needs help. At this 
point I would try to manipulate things in the background so that the 
weak teacher would be receiving help without my going into the classroom 
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and being more of a threat to someone who was already shaky .* 1 **I had 
great confidence in teachers and felt perfectly willing to trust them 
with all kinds of things and never felt that Just because I didn't have 
the answer myself that I shouldn't propose a problem to be solved. This 
is where I differ from an awful lot of administrators, who feel if they 
don't have answers themselves, they don't involve teachers. . .Often times 
I know I was accused by some members of the staff as minipulating the 
staff to get certain responses. I don't think this was ever true... 
maybe it was true once or twice • The way I knew what was going on in 
the school is that I would be available for people to talk to in the 
lounge at lunchtime and not just in my office.** 

It is also important to realize that the atmosphere in the school 
which is very democratic or unhierarchical, which is to say that no one 
on the staff can demand obedience or respect simply because he has the 
title or the position to do it^ (although certainly there were people 
on the staff who had and have unofficial power either derived from 
personal charisma dr from association with the principal) stems from 
Miss Crown's philosophy. **I believe that everyone on the staff is 
equally important in the life of kids. I believe a custodian can be 

35 

just as important as a teacher. sometimes more so.’* 

^Department chairmen and team leaders teach all classes in ad- 
dition to their titular responsibilities. Only coaching is paid above 
the regular salary. 

^Four of the Bright Meadows custodians have gone on to be head 
custodians in other schools. It would seem that her theory of leader- 
ship applies to them also. 
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There were several questions she feels she left unanswered when 
she retired. One was the issue of differentiated staffing The school 
was getting so large and so diversified that people needed to start to 
look at how to organize their work because not everyone could do all 
things equally well, nor did they want to. The other question was the 
the changing nature of the team. The teams had grown from simple organi- 
zational expedients to structures that demanded power and autonony. 

As she says, "How does the principal of a school operate when the school 
is subdivided into teams of teachers who have responsibilities for mak- 
ing decisions of all kinds? 'When does the principal step in and say no, 
or how does the principal get the team leaders together, not only to 
communicate and share, but to aiake common decisions for the good of the 
entire school? This I had not worked out before I left.” 

When Jerry Gross became principal he had to face those questions 
as well as some others. He felt at the time that his appointment was 
"his test*" "Either I could make it on my own or I would always nsed 

of 

consultants." After his first year, however, he started to look for 
people to advise him. He turned to his enlarged administrative staff 
(now there were two assistant principals) and to the Title III team. 

For instance he asked then to evaluate teachers* In terms of adminis- 
trative theory, he felt that he should give the teaching teams their 
independence and with that the attendant problems, but he feels a great 

did not have the same presence and distance that Miss Crown 
had maintained. Most of the staff referred to her as Miss Crown but to 
him as Jerry, 
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deal of frustration grew in the school because the teams "developed ex- 
pectations of total autononty so that their goals and purposes deviated 
from those of the administration and frequently from those of the school. 
How you limit the autonomy of the teams so that energies are not beinr 
expended for empty purposes , was something I thought of dealing with 
early in the year, but other matters came up." As a result of this 
oversight there was competition among teams to establish the "best 
Bright Meadows learning climate" and much teacher energy was directed to 
extra-classroom and extra-team politicizing among the faculty, He des- 
cribes the staff he hired as "freer souls" than the staff of five years 
before* He hired many more women than Miss Crown had. He also never 
fired anyone (unlike Miss Crown) because he "never felt strongly enough 
about it (the fact that a teacher was hurting children and taking the 
place of someone who could do the job better) or had the guts to do 
something about it." He shared with Miss Crown the feeling that the 
school should provide teachers with the opportunity to "maximise them- 
selves" by growing professionally but for him it was hard to do because 
he felt he sacrificed efficiency and he never got things done quite the 
way he would have done them* As a result, while he wanted to delegate 
authority, in faot he never gave the person full responsibility to see 
the job through. He expanded the administration (to finally include six 
people) but he made the lines of authority no clearer.^ The Evaluation 

^Repeated comments in the interviews, when people were asked whe- 
ther the administration was a factor in their liking to teach at Bright 
Meadows, were "Does the administration include the Title III people?" 
and "IPm not really sure what some members of the administration do or 
are supposed to do." 
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Committee floundered in his first year because he was not sure about how 
he wanted to run the school and so when he faced his first serious inter- 
faculty dispute, he gave way to the loudest voices. In the middle of 
his third year he actually tried to delegate power to the team leaders 
(who were unhappy because they had been elected by the teams under dif- 
ferent criteria) but then by virtue of allowing more time to departments, 
ended up by relinquishing that power to the department chairmen. 

One might summarize by saying that during Miss Crown *s day one 
knew where the authority was to be found; with Mr. Gross it seemed as if 
authority was being parcelled out to specific people and groups, as if 
he were delegating more, but in fact it was not at all clear where the 
authority lay. 

These differences in style of leadership greatly affected the 

nature of the internal climate for teachers because the style determined 

38 

the direction of faculty energies. Miss Crown ran the school; teachers 
felt they had her support for their actions and decisions and therefore 



38 While there was dissention among faculty members while Miss 
Crown was principal, and seme teachers left in anger, sometimes at her, 
sometimes at one of her advisors, sometimes at the program, sometimes at 
the gap between the goals and the reality, there is a clear sense among 
the faculty that she was strong, that Sthe had a vision, and that she 
knew how to get things done. A few of the men teachers commented that ' 
they had had feelings about working for a woman, but that in fact, she 
had been an excellent principal to work for; she always counselled the 
men about their careers at Bright Meadows and beyond. With women her 
authority relations were more complex. While her few social friends 
were women from Bright Meadows (and interestingly women without men) 
in her age bracket, and while she did single out a few ambitious young 
women for careful attention, she often did not confront the women on the 
faculty about emotional issues but relied on more indirect means like 
team pressure. One person left in anger during Mr. Gross* tenure. He 
seemed less powerful, less clear about goals, less sure of how to get 
things done. 
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felt in control; the school ran itself during Mr. Grosd tine; teachers 
felt unsupported and :>ri.thout direction from the administration and 
turned to other groups for security, 

2. Authority Relations: The City 

Until 1967, in keeping with the traditions of Centerville, the 
school was left to make its own decisions. Nonetheless, the original 
principal used the resources of the city administration to the advantage 
of Bright Meadows. She was aggressive in gettii g for the school a large 
portion of the foundation monr.-y that came to the city,^ She was able 
to increase her staff in a way that no other principal in the city was 
doing; she managed to bring to the school a great dead of money in 
"notable service" awards for her teachers,^ 

While teachers in Centerville were not militant,^ 1 they have always 
been interested in maintaining a high level of income and this was the 
primary function of the Centerville Teachers Association. For most 
other professional issues, teachers settled individually or as schools 
with their principals. Miss Crown, however, encouraged teachers to 
belong to the CTA and even made it possible for Bright Meadows staff 

-"Newton Public Schools, Report to Ford, (The Whole Ball of Wax) 197a 
40 

Differentiated Staffing Study Group Materials, 1971. 

^This is changing. In the spring of 1970 the Centerville Tea- 
chers* Association organized a "silent vigil,** the first of its kind, 
in Centerville in front of the School Committee Meeting. At least l/3 
of the Bright Meadows faculty attended. While the issue was primarily 
salary, Bright Meadows teachers, in discussion, claimed to be going an 
the principle of demonstrating support for the professional organization 
and its president (a Bright Meadows teacher). 
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members to be cone officers in the CTA by giving them some released time. 
But on the whole Bright Meadows teachers have felt no active impulse 
toward the CTA. It would seem that they feel, as Zeigler (1967) main- 
tains, that M teachers associations function as agents for the preser- 
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vation of the status quo." It is also ^interesting to see that those 
Bright Meadows teachers who joined city wide curriculum committees (and 
a number did make that commitment) did so out of personal-advancement 
and desire-to-leam motives, rather than any sort of political pressure 
from the rest of the city. Miss Crown would back up any teacher who put 
loyalty to Bright Meadows before responsibility to the city. 

After 196? the situation was quite different. The new superin- 
tendent^) were under pressure from the community through the School 
Committee to equalize the schools. One city-wide change that had great 
implications for Bright Meadows was the appearance of city-wide subject 
matter coordinators for the junior high schools. These middle -management 
personnel were not merely consultants (as all such personnel had been 
previously) but started to make and influence policy . This, of course, 
was seen by Mr. Gross as a threat to the autonomy of the school. In 
addition, after the 1966 decision of the School Committee, the school was 
under constant surveillance, and as a result quite often on the defensive. 

^ Hannon Zeigler, The Political Life of American. Teachers, p.90. 
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As Hr. Gross put it, "There were time? in this school when the admin- 
istration was almost useless because it was dealing with things it had 
no experience dealing with. As the university did not know what to do 
with its first rioter, so we did not know what to do wiih the first dis- 
senter. ..Being attacked limits your effectiveness and your energies. 

You develop styles of operating which are not good. You're reacting 
rather than leading. Very frequently you're not operating rationally. 

And not only the administration is affected by this but also the faculty." 

While Miss Crown had tried to shield teachers from community 
criticism which she felt was destructive to their primary jobs of deal- 
ing with children (it seems as if she internalized Zeigler's conclusion 
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that it is the schools themselves that inhibit teachers and tried to 
prove Bright Meadows to the contrary), Mr. Cross was unable to, even if 
he had wanted to, because the community f s reaction had become a political 
issue. There is no question that teachers felt the pressure of com- 
munity dissention and that the school suffered .from it. The school 
lost a considerable number of teaching positions; movement of students 
was carefully supervised and in some cases greatly restricted; centers 
were played down; and some* courses which teachers had devised and re- 
searched were not offered, e.g. sex education, because of fear of repri- 
sals from the community. From being a fairly autonomous school, Bright 
Meadows in the years 1967-70 moved to being a school that was consciously 
dependent on outside approval, of all kinds. 

^Zeigler, op. cit., p. 143. 
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3. Modes of Affiliation 

Each principal in Centerville selects his own staffs Occasionally 
the Central Office will recommend someone to the school, and the princi- 
pal may feel morally coiumitted to hiring the person, but that is rare. 

As a result, teachers are hired specifically for Bright Meadows, some- 
times because some friend or mentor sent them to apply, or they heard or 
read about the school. This creates a family feeling within the staff, 

and strong identification and loyalty to the school, the kind of we- 

hh 

feeling which Willard Waller talks about. It enables people to work 
with each other for longer periods of time, under stress and sometimes 
with little that is tangible to show for their efforts. The teams 
because they spend so much time together in school find themselves 
often carrying their school associations outside to social situations. 

4. Authority Relations: Stuaents 

While the nine hundred students represent primarily three groups: 
the majority of middle and upper middle class Jews; a minority of 
lower class, primarily Italian Catholics; and a small group of Negro 
inner city youths who are bussed out as part of a large urban- suburban 
program in which Bright Meadows participates, the faculty of seventy 
is purposely quite diverse in background (they come from Spain, Africa, 

^^Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching, p. 7. 

Often on the day before a vacation when there is that let-down 
feeling, faculty members will not run off to their separate commitments, 
but will sit around talking with each other for hours. Many people make 
it a habit to play volleyball on Friday afternoons and then party to- 
gether until Friday night. The building never empties at 3 : 10 . 
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California, Canada, Centerville; all the major religions are represented; 
they come from Ivy League schools, University of California, little-known 
schools in the middle west) except for age (the faculty is fairly young; 
average age is 33) and most are from the middle class. 

There is some friction among the three groups of students. There 

is also some tension between some of the students, principally the lower 

class children and the Negro children, (although it is not limited only 

to members of those groups) and the school, that is to say, the teachers 

who represent to these children values which are not theirs, both in 

terms of behavior and achievement. And there is some disagreement among 

the faculty about how to deal with the issue of alienation and dis- 
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sention among the students in the school. 

As a result, the population, both children to children and teachers 
to children, creates some problems for teachers. There is a constant 
threat to the social harmony of the school. In a school that purports 
to meet the needs of the individual child, there are many children whose 
needs are not being met. The issue is how much freedom to allow the 
children. Teachers struggle with solutions to the dilemma. They are 
constantly aware of the problem, in classes, in the halls, in their 
meetings and have, over the years, attempted a variety of programs 
specifically designed to confront the issue of divergent values (craft 
courses, skills programs, indoctrination programs, career development 
programs). No one is happy with any of the proposals to date, and the 
problem remains part of the Bright Meadows environment. 

^5 



See Appendix I. 






5. The Ecology: Culture and Associations 

One of the first things a teacher who comes to Bright Meadows has 
to learn is how to speak. The vocabulary is not small: House, team, SSE, 

FAA, center, UT f pulling cards, blocks, agency, Jtudy p!Uns, FAC, House 
advisor, Eubject advisor. While some of the meanings of these terns 
exist in other schools, the novice at Bright Meadows feels a certain de- 
gree of culture shock on meeting the language and, of course, the 
population • 

The mythology of the school defines the ideals that have had dif- 
ficulty in being sustained. One myth is the role of the House advisor 
which according to Mr. Gross, is that "he is going to sake a microcosm 
become a real society. Another is that because kids are free there are 
no limits to be placed on their behavior, that somehow a teacher is a 
failure if he has to limit his children in their operation. There is 
the myth that somehow or other the school is going to solve all the prob- 
lems of all the children, that the philosophy and ideas are so sound 
that they are unimpeachable or untouchable. That the job is so immense 
and requires so much hard work that you can never really do it well." 

Other myths include the belief that to be a real Bright Meadows 
teacher you have to participate in school governance by attending the 
many meetings which are always being held; and the myth that teachers 
at Bright Meadows do in fact control their own professional destiny; and 
the myth that Bright Meadows teachers are brighter, more competent and 
more creative than most teachers, even in Centerville. There is a 
curious mixture of wishful thinking, insight and disillusionment in 
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these myths. And as with all myths some are truer than others and some 
people believe them more than other people, but everyone who comes to 
Bright Meadows has to confront them. That is part of the social! ting 
process of the school. 

While the school building is a long box-like structure which might 
lend itself to the kind of isolation which Dree'oen describes ,^^a teacher 
has to work very hard to exist in that kind of seclusion. One small 
detail illustrates this. Each room has not only a door leading to the 
outside hallway, but also a door leading to each of the contiguous rooms. 
The annex, built in 1961, was designed so that rooms could be expanded 
by the use of movable walls. Over the years there was constant talk of 
putting up partitions so that some of the middle-sized rooms could be 
used as seminar rooms, or putting in carpets so that several groups of 
students and their teachers could all be in the same room at the same 
tune. No carpets came and the partitions which were experimented with 
never were successful but such groupings occurred anyway. Several 
teachers used the halls as classrooms^ letting their activities spill 
out. Teams have, on occasion, had different schedules and since there 
are no bells there is constant movement in the building at all times. 

However, even more important than the physical setting is the psych- 
ological setting. The fact that teachers are assigned to teams and that 
they talk all the time with each other about children, courses, their 
frustrations, the norths, each other, etc., means that they cannot function 



^ ^Robert 



Dreeben, The Matu re., of Teaching , p. 52 . 
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alone. They even teach together and obsei*ve each other. Ideologically 
the teams are very important because they socialize now teachers. Kew 
teachers acquire the particular slant or approach to the school of the 
team they join; sometimes this may create a separation from other teams 
or groups in the school but never a total isolation. In addition 
teachers tend to select each other on the basis of shared interests - 
whether these groupings be the kind one finds anywhere such as those 
determined by sex, age, avocation, or whether they are more Bright 
Meadows - specific such a* those who put team loyalty above all else; 
tnose who put department loyalty above all; the romantics who think 
lave is enough; the moderates who think that some love and same struct- 
ture are both necessary for students to learn; the reactionaries , who' 
think that structure is all; those who think all teachers should he 
House advisors and those who think only teachers who want to should be 
House advisors; those who want a Broadway-typo school production in the 
spring and those who don*t, etc. 

Teachers do have a primary group they are placed in but there is 
a great deal of mobility in terms of other relationships. 

6. Conclusions 

As a society Bright Meadows depends very much upon the nature of 
its leader, partly because it has so many people who are themselves lead- 
ers and who are in charge of the large numbers of subsocieties of thf* 
school that there is a great deal of oscillation among them unless there 
is clear direction from an "overseeing intelligence." Yet there is an 
ambiance, established by the first principal and upheld by the mythology 
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and the literature which allows teachers to feel very much in control of 
what happens in the school and whi-'h raakes teachers feel as if what they 
are doing is important and different and that they are constantly learn- 
ing and changing. 
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Chapter Two: A Context for the Study of Bright Meadows Teachers 

1. Setting the School in Perspective 

Even in 1971, with all the educational ferment in our society, and 
with a new administration in the school, Bright Meadows i3 not an ordi- 
nary school. It is famous.^ Although it is part of a public school 

2 

system, it sometimes acts like a private school. It has stated goals 
for its students and an organization and a program designed to implement 
these -goals. It is an institution where everyone, teachers, students, 
staff, is regarded as an unique and distinctive individual. In all these 
respects it is not the kind of school one often encounters in his tra- 
vels along the blackboard trail. Yet, it is not a new school, in the 
sense of a school which stands apart from all that has been thought 
and/or tried before. Probably the most discouraging aspect of studying 
the history of education is the discovery that in education there is 
really nothing new, as was pointed out in Ecclesiastes. At most another 
attempt, a new arrangement, a particular untried constellation, but most 
educational "experiments* 1 are ventures in "rediscovering the wheel." 

^A parent said recently at a parent-teacher*s curriculum meeting, 

'•No one has no feelings about Bright Meadows." 

2 

Strictly speaking Bright Meadows is a "corporation school" as 
posited by Joseph Grannis in his article, "The School As A Model of 
Society." Robert Skidelsky in English Progressive Schools points out 
that six of the seven progressive schools he discusses are fee^charging, 
i.e. private, institutions 
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Bright Meadows stands squarely in the tradition of the progressing 
education movement. As described by Cremin in The. TrsnsfonnatiPIl Of tll £ 
Schools ,, the movement had three major components. First, it was concerned 
with "applying in the classroom the pedagogical principles derived from 
the scientific research in psychology and social sciences. . .tailoring 
instruction more and more to the different kinds and classes of children 
who were in the schools,"^ As can be seen in the Red Book assumptions. 
Bright Meadows innovators were acquainted vjth the current work 6f a num- 
ber of psychologists and educational reformers: Erikson and Friedenberg 

on adolescence; Maslow on self-actualization; Trump on grouping; Bruner 
on the structure of the discipline; V^ite on competence. Teachers were 
encouraged to try new approaches to teaching based on whatever theories 
they were studying. The school participated in a number of university- 
based research programs, for example, SUPRAD, ESI field testing and in 
an experimental counselling program at the nearby Cooker Clinic for 
Identification of Potential Dropouts. A number of studies were per- 
formed in the school to measure the effectiveness of the program, one 
done by David McClelland of Harvard, and the information was always fed 
back to the faculty in order to help them intervene more intelligently 
in the development of students. 

A second aspect of progressive education was "the broadening of 
the program and function of the school to include direct concern for 



3 Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the Schools* Preface. 
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health, vocation and the quality of family and community life." While 
Bright Meadows is in a very college-oriented community and tries to play 
down the college emphasis at the junior high school level, it can be 
said to fit this category because of some ef its other practices. For 
example, in terms of health, in 1966-67 it started v,o ss breakfast 
to those children who were unable to secure it at home and therefore 
were suffering a mid-morning blackout. With regard to family life, the 
school started to counsel the parents of seriously disturbed children. 
This, of course, is in addition to the normal school/parent (parents 
nights, conferences, etc.) and school/comnrunity (dances, PTA activities, 
committees, etc.) relations,, 

And finally "progress! vism implied the radical faith that culture 
could be democratized without being vulgarized, the faith that everyone 
could tfhare not only the benefits of the new science? but in the pursuit 
of the arts as well."'’ Bright Meadows administrators certainly believed 
that and provided a strong program in science and fine and applied arts 
which all students were encouraged to partake of. Miss Crown was con- 
cerned that the school be a place where students could explore all as- 
pects of life.^ 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

^Life in this case was defined by what the school and its staff 
could provide to the students— sometimes by going outside the school 
walls and sometimes by bringing the outside world to the school. The 
staff was hired so that as much exploration was possible through them: 
people with variegated backgrounds, with many trJLents, with flexibility 
to try new areas. 
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If, however, one were locking for a spiritual father for Bright 
Meadows, one would turn to John Dewey. Dewey’s concern that children’s 
activities in the school not be irrelevant to the life arcimd then and 
the world they were planning to enter, his concern that children learn 
in school the way they learn outside of school, that js, by discovery and 
inquiry, his concern that the child, rather than the teacher or the text- 
book, determine the nature of learning in the school, are all mirrored 
in the feed Book . The Rad Book describes a role for the student, the 
teacher and the school, which captures the Deweyan solicitude that "edu- 
cation is not an affair of ’telling and being told 1 but an active and 
constructive process."** It also reflects, in Cremin’s words, the Deweyan 
idea that "schools should inculcate habits that would enable individuals 

g 

to control their surroundings rather than merely adapt to them." 

Bright Meadows also belongs to the long line of schools, stretching 
from Aristotle's lyceum to Neill's Summerhill and including Tolstoy's 
fasnaya Polyana, which have consciously attempted variations on what was 
considered traditional or conventional. If one does not realize that 
Tolstoy is describing a mall private enterprise (40 students and 4 
teachers) on his estate in 1865 » an experimental school where he wanted 
children to be happy and free to learn what they wanted to, one might 
think one is reading seme contemporary Bright Meadows document. 

?John Dewey, De mocracy and Education , p. 38. 

o 

Cremin, op. cit., p. 123. 
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"In presenting a description of the Yasnaya Polyana 
school , y I do not mean to offer a model of what is needed 
and is good for a school, out simply to furnish an actual 
description of the school... The school has evolved freely 
from the principles introduced into it by teachers and 
pupils... I an convinced... that the best police and admin- 
istration of a school consists in giving full liberty to 
the pupils to studylO, . .1 have not compelled boys to study 
the ABC when they do not want to do so 11 .,. The teachers 
keep diaries of their occupations, which they communicate 
to each other on Sundays, and in conformity with which 
they arrange their plans for the following week. These 
plans are not carried out each week but are modified in 
conformity with the needs of the pupi3 s , . . I then sup- 
posed that for the children to learn to read they had to 
like reading and in order to like reading it was neces- 
sary that the reading matter be intelligible and interest- 
ing. 3 Only that method of instruction is correct with 
which the pupils are satisfied 14 . . .For the teacher who 
has adapted himself to the liberty of the school, each 
pupil represents a separate character, putting forth se- 
parate demands, which only freedom of choice can satisfy. **15 

We have in Tolstoy^ words a number of assumptions and practices 

which are characteristic of Bright Meadows: that is, that it is a 

demonstration school, not a paragon; that teachers and students have had 

a hand in shaping its evolving nature; that freedom is essential for 



9 

Yasnaya Polyana translated means Bright Meadows and because of 
the uncanny similarities with the goals and impulses of the school in 

this study, the Tolstoy name has been adopted as the pseudonym in this 
study. 

10 Tolstov on Education, trans. by Leo Weiner, p. 233. 

11 Ibid. p. 258. 

12 Ibid. p. 261. 

^ Ibid . p. 212. 

^ Ibid . p. 264, 

1 5 Ibid . p. 269. 
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both teachers and pupils; that planning and evaluation are on-going and 
necessary for the proper functioning of the institution; that students 
should like to study and will do so when they are given choices about 
what and when they study; and that children should be treated as indi- 
viduals . 

Most •progressive 1 and/or •experimental* schools have been at 
the elementary level. John and Evelyn Dewey in their book, Schools of 
Tomorrow , which intends to M show what actually happens when schools start 
out to put into practice, each in his own way, some of the theories that 
have been pointed to as the soundest and best since Plate speak prin- 
cipally of elementary schools. Only two of the dozen or so schools men- 
tioned by the Deweys actually attempt to implement the theories at the 
secondary level. More recently, Robert Skidelsky in English Progressive 
Schools turns to this concern. "No one would dispute the claim that 
the progressive ideal has triumphed or is triumphing, at the primary and 

junior level. The question which interested me was: what are its 

17 

chances of success at the senior level. u 

It is this paucity of practical application of what little theore- 

18 

tical knowledge there is about learning at the secondary level, and 

^ John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow , Preface. 

17 

' Skidelsky, op. cit., p. 14. Bruce Joyce and Berj Har; otunian 
in The Structure of Teaching (p. 186 ff.) describe a few scvcond-.ry 
schools that experimented and the ideas are very similar to those of 
Bright Meadows. 

18 

It is Interesting that in Holt*s book How Children Learn r he 
talks about a three year old, rather than a thirteen year old. 



o 
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the long hold public view that junior high school is a "wasteland” 
which undoubtedly are responsible for both the freedom Bright Meadows 
had to be different and for the subsequent fame and inf any which accrued 
to it, 

2. Establishing a Context for this Study. 

Since this study examines how teachers feel about the "uner'’.-* ‘ra- 
tional" school they work in, and how they feel about themselves < 
people and as teachers in this school, there are several areas oi li- 
terature which are relevant: the sociology of teaching (and teaching 

as a profession and schools as social systems); teacher characteristics; 
teacher expectations and attitudes (toward children, peers, the insti- 
tution, and toward change), 

A, The Sociology of Teaching (Teaching as a profession and schools 

as social systems) 

Waller (1932) established the precedent of looking at the school 
as a social institution. He posited that schools are social entities 
because they: 

(1) have a definite population 

(2) have a clearly defined political structure, 
arising from the mode of social interaction 
characteristic of the school, and influenced 
by the numerous minor processes of inter- 
action . 

(3) represent the nexus of a compact network 
of social relationships, 

(4) are pervaded by a we-feeling 

19 

(5) have a culture that is definitely their own, 

19 Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching , p. 7. 
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Dealing with the typical school, his object is to "wonder sys- 
tematically 1 ' about the lives of the people in that setting. Much of 
what he finally specifically decides is dated, at least for Bright 
Meadows. For example, the issue of the morsl character of teachers: 
no one is concerned if a Bright Meadows teacher smokes in front of 
children; the isolation of teachers from the community: many Bright 

Meadows teachers live in Centerville. He claims that schools are the 
"refuge of unsalable men and unraarriageable women" and that teaching 
is a "sheltered occupation" with people who have the quality of not 
wanting to do battle in the front rank. . * introverted." These simply 
are observations which are not true of Bright Meadows teachers. 

Waller* s contribution to this study is the mere general one that he 
looks at a school as a social system. It is also inueresting and 
encouraging to realize that forty years later, his recommendations for 
improving education are in fact active concerns of the Bright Meadows 
faculty. He recommends differentiated staffing, psychiatric care for" 
teachers, freedom for teachers in what and hew they teach, teacher 
training thai involves more clinical practice, non-teachers being used 
in the schools, teachers going out into the community, and finally 
teachers caring about students as people and not just simply as re- 
cipients of information. 

Teaching as a profession is the subject of Liebe man’s (1956) and 
Dreeben’s (1970) analyses. Their observations on professsijMialism «re 
important fox this study because, while the issue of professionalism is 
at the very root of why Bright Meadows teachers feel on the whole quite 
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positive toward the school, the issue is so much a part of the fabric of 

20 

the school that very few people mention it as such, 

Liebeman lists the eight elements which he considers to be fac- 
tor? describing true peefe*«»ions, that they: 

(1) provide * oe. ; f!c social service 

(2) erapha'- ' , . s e intellectual techniques in providing it 

(3) re r tv « prolonged period of preparation 

(4) ax_ 1 broad autonomy both for practitioners and the 
occupation as a whole 

(5) expect practitioners to accept personal responsibility 
for their judgement and actions 

(6) emphasize the service rendered rather than received 

(7) govern and control conduct of members, and -- 

(8) formulate and expect adherence to a code of ethics^ 

Dreeben, who prefers to look at teaching as an occupation, (the 
distinction is irrelevant) adds: 

(9) the control over entry to the occupation 

(10) the responsibility for the generation and advancement 
of knowledge to the practice of teaching 22 

to Liebe man's list. 

Lieberman argues that teaching is not a true profession because it 
violates the third, fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth criteria on his 
list. He insists that education is in need of H radical changes in its 
power structure m2 ^ because, he argues, administrators undermine teach- 
ers* rights as practitioners to make professional judgments. He 



20 

It is in fact illuminating to see which people do mention it* 
some of the older people who have had experiences against which to mea- 
sure Bright Meadows and some of the younger people who have heard about 
how other schools treat teachers and are afraid that they will not be 
treated as professionals if they leave. 

2 ”*As paraphrased by Robert Dreeben, The Nature of Teaching r p. 28. 

2 %bid.,p. 28 ff. 

2 3iyron Lieberman, The Future of Public. Educati on , p. 12. 
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